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. 
( PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY recently ex- 
} I plained how he had found a new optimism with 
regard to the sad state of mankind. “We must,” 
said Dewey, “squeeze some good out of this war.” 

Government news agencies are trying to do this 
\in their own way. It is not by chance that so large 
a proportion of their releases deal with religion as 
it stands up under pressures of all kinds. (Profes- 
sor Lindemann says of it, that it has demonstrated 
a kind of persistence so great that social workers 
are rethinking their previous non-too-favorable 
estimate of religion.) 


The involvement of the Church in the present 

conflict is clear even to those who have little, if 
any, basic appreciation of the reasons for that in- 
volvement. There is, indeed, a certain grim para- 
dox in the fact that news of the Church struggle 
is a good weapon to use against Hitler; hence it is 
being used by many who betray their awkwardness 
in its employment. This very readiness of persons 
unconcerned to make any positive use of their own 
religious freedom, and unaware of the true meaning 
of Christian faith, to denounce the Axis for per- 
secuting the Church confused many Christian 
friends of Germany in the earlier stages of the 
struggle. 
) On the face of it, there is a certain hypocrisy in 
much of the current newspaper reports about the 
brave pastors and unflinching Bishops of Norway, 
or Holland, or Germany. Yet, whatever may be 
the reasons why the facts interest people for the 
wrong reasons, they are facts, and facts of the 
greatest moment. 





Where the religious struggle is not taken into 
account even our political leaders take note of the 
omission. Governor Stassen, reviewing Mr. Will- 
kie’s One World in the New York Times, remarks: 
“Very little will be found of appraisal of the re- 
ligious backgrounds of the peoples and of the value 
placed upon the fundamental dignity of man in the 
respective countries.” 





Why has “Berggrav’s spirit gone free through 
‘closed doors and witnessed that God’s words bear 


Christian Sources of Democracy 


no chains?” asks the Swedish Bishop, Gustav 
Aulen. He answers: “He and Norway’s martyr 
Church are living testimonies . . . that no violent 
power can annihilate the life borne by God’s spirit.” 


It is an encouraging sign that the high school 
young people of America recently polled by the 
Fortune Magazine put freedom of speech and free- 
dom of religion before all other freedoms by a large 
margin of votes. But many of them may have 
been under the little boy’s impression that these 
freedoms were “freedom from speeches and freedom 
from religion.” They have heard of the imposi- 
tion of state worship upon modern populations. 
They have shared at least in some degree the ad- 
miration of their elders for the churchmen who have 
defied Hitler. But they do not understand—be- 
cause they have not been taught—the relationship 
between faith in God as “Author of Liberty” and 
the maintenance of every kind of human freedom. 


It is not an encouraging sign that most of those 
planning under governmental agencies for the fu- 
ture of post-war Europe take no account whatever 
of the Christian Church or the Christian faith— 
unless it be political Catholicism as linked with 
Otto of Hapsburg! But these planners were young- 
sters yesteryear. They reflect the education which 
they received. Who can blame them if they “pass 
the Lord and praise the ammunition”? They were 
told in school that “man was endowed by his 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” They were 
encouraged to be ready to defend that faith with 
their lives. But the school—and probably the uni- 
versity—carefully avoided linking the Creator with 
His world in any vital sense. They probably never 
even wondered why a nation which puts “In God 
We Trust” on its money and its Great Seal of 
State never dreams of putting that motto over its 
school doors! No pains have ever been taken, ap- 
parently, to make plain to them the relation between 
basic Christian—and Jewish—faith in the Creator 
and faith in the nature and rights of man His 
creature. They have never known that there is any 
relation between fundamental moral law and the 





theory of democracy as established in this nation by 
men who took Christianity for granted in their 
political planning. 

“A great and effectual door of opportunity” 
opens before the leaders of the Church in America 
today to take advantage of the new interest in the 
religious resistance to tyranny. We must help young 
people to see how correct was William Penn when 
he said: “Mankind will ultimately be governed 
either by God or by tyrants.” It is up to those 
who believe in the ecumenical movement and who 
hail its triumphs in the face of war and persecu- 
tion to show Church people in general “the dangers 
we are in because of our unhappy divisions.” These 
divisions, in part at least, account for the wholesale 


abandonment of education to unabashed secularism. 
At this time when many are thinking of Thomas 
Jefferson, it is well to remind his admirers that he 


found in the teaching of Jesus—which is, and has | 


always been, the common possession of all the 
Churches—the firm foundation of his own faith in 
freedom and its political expression through democ- 
racy. 

No greater good could be “squeezed out of this 


war” than a revitalized political understanding of | 
the Christian basis of Western democracy at its | 


best. We had better win that understanding if we 
are ever to educate ourselves—let alone the Axis 
nations—for an enduring world order conceived 
in freedom. am. Sb. 


Hierarchs, Missionaries, and Latin America 
JOHN A. MACKAY 


O small part of the contemporary crisis is the 

imperiousness of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. The evidence of studied disregard for the 
sensibilities of non-Roman Christians in the United 
States is so great that, if a very serious situation 
is to be avoided, with repercussions which no one 
can predict, it will be necessary for the leaders 
of Roman Catholicism in this country to moderate 
their attitudes and alter their procedures. It is 
well that they should know that Protestant senti- 
ment, more thoroughly unified today on important 
issues than it has been for generations, will not 
tolerate indefinitely the arrogance of the new Catho- 
lic policy. 

One phase of the new Roman imperialism, whose 
contours begin to become clearly defined, is an in- 
sistent and insidious attack upon the status of 
Protestantism, and in particular, of Protestant r:is- 
sionary activity, in Latin American countries. It 
has been alleged for several years, and was reite:ct- 
ed in The Catholic Digest for April, 1943, that the 
representatives of Protestant Christianity in Latin 
America constitute the greatest single obstacle to 
perfect inter-American harmony. The latest alle- 
gation takes the form of a charge that Protestant 
missionaries in Latin America have consistently en- 
gaged in politics. Both charges are equally untrue. 

For those of us who have a native dislike of 
controversy and who have tried at all times to 
observe a scrupulous regard for the courtesies and 
proprieties of human, and especially of Christian, 
relationships, it is extremely painful to be obliged 
to lay aside, even momentarily, more constructive 


tasks, and to assume the role of controversialists. 
When circumstances, however, force this role upon 
us, we will not eschew it, nor the responsibility 
which it entails; for truth and the precious things 
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in our Protestant Christian heritage are much more 


important than personal feelings. 
a distinguished Roman Catholic friend of mine 
graciously suggested as desirable some time ago, 
that a moratorium would be declared upon all con- 
troversy between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
over their respective positions in, and responsibili- 
ties to, Latin America. But inasmuch as the at- 
tack continues, it is necessary to brace oneself to 
meet it. 

It is positively not the case that Protestant 
Chrisitanity has ever been a menace to good rela- 
tions between the Americas. So far from that being 
so, activities carried on by Protestant missionaries 
have been among the most constructive and binding 
forces which have operated in the great Latin Amer- 
ican continent. Let me give a number of reasons 
why, according to every legitimate criterion, it is 
important that Protestantism should continue to 
grow and flourish in Latin American lands. 


I. 


Protestant Christianity, in common with all other 
manifestations of religion, has a constitutional right 
to exist in Latin American countries. From the 
time, more than a hundred years ago, when those 
countries became emancipated from the rule of 
Spain and Portugal, the new republican govern- 
ments progressively modified their constitutions, so 
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that it might be possible for other faiths besides the 
Roman Catholic to be represented in national ter- 
ritory. The last country on the continent to change 
its charter in this regard was the Republic of Peru, 
which in 1916 gave the representatives of non- 
Roman faiths constitutional standing in the coun- 
It is perfectly true that, because of special cir- 


ican countries have put a ban upon the entry into 
their territory of all foreigners intending to engage 
in religious activity. But in no instance has a Latin 
American government discriminated by special 
edict against Protestant missionaries in particular. 


What was it, moreover, that led to the imposi- 


' tion of the ban referred to? It had been discovered 


by the governments of several countries that priests 
and nuns of the Roman Catholic Church who were 
agents and promoters of Axis policies, were seeking 
to enter their territory. It is matter of common 
knowledge that the hierarchy of the Roman Church 
in Latin America has been one of the chief but- 
tresses of totalitarian policy throughout the con- 
tinent. Some Latin American governments, there- 
fore, not wishing to discriminate between the 
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representatives of the several religious faiths, placed 


/ a general ban upon all foreign religious agents en- 


tering their territory. But these temporary provi- 
sions do not in any way alter the constitutional 
situation, nor the basic attitude of governments and 
peoples towards Protestant Christians, whether na- 
tional or foreign. 


Il. 


The presence of Protestant Christianity is needed 
in Latin American countries. It is needed because 
the characteristic cultural mood in those lands is 
secularistic in character. Distinguished Latin Amer- 
icans who have written on the general spiritual 
situation throughout their continent, and sympa- 
thetic students of Latin American affairs who have 
dealt with basic issues of thought and life, are both 
agreed that the greatest single problem in the con- 
tinental situation is a vast and all-embracing secular- 
ism. James Bryce, that prince of social interpreters, 
made the remark in the course of his visit to South 
America a generation ago, that the chief problem of 
the continent was the absence of a religious basis 
for its life. Herman Keyserling made the same ob- 
servation at a more recent date, contrasting the es- 
sential secularism, or, it might be said, naturalism, 
of the Latin American approach to life, with the 
religiosity inherent in the civilization of India. 
Similar sentiments have been repeated again and 
again by eminent Latin American writers. The 


“Trreligiosity of Latin America” is the way in which 
they characterize the situation. The lack of a “re- 
ligious sense in life’ (un sentimento religioso de la 
vida), and of “religious inwardness” (interiordad 


religiosa), is their description of the basic cultural 
situation. 

Representative secular culture in those countries 
has, strangely enough, owed virtually nothing to the 
influence of religion. According to the view pro- 
pounded by the famous Portuguese historian, Oli- 
veira Martins, a view endorsed by Unamuno, and 
subsequently reechoed by the Argentine sociologist, 
Carlos Octavio Bunge, the Iberian spirit, the most 
tremendously self-assertive spirit in history, was 
never really subdued by Christianity ; instead, it de- 
Christianized the form of Christianity which tried 
to evangelize it, the Christianity with which Iberian 
civilization has been associated in the Old World 
and the New. Present-day Latin American culture 
is not rooted in any form of Christianity but in 
Iberian Naturalism, on the one hand, and in the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment, on the other. So 
thoroughly, in fact, did this culture break with re- 
ligious tradition that everything, even in academic 
garb, that was reminiscent of a churchly origin, was 
banished. It is a striking fact also that the heraldry 
of the Latin American republics and the mottos of 
their great institutions of learning do not betray 
religious influence or sentiment. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that many Latin 
Americans who are deeply concerned about the re- 
ligious problem welcome genuine manifestations of 
spirituality of whatever kind it may be, or from 
whatever source it may come. In recent years 
Theosophy, Spiritualism and other cults have had 
the most amazing vogue. Some reckon that there 
are ten million Spiritualists in Brazil alone. Surely 
Evangelical Christianity has something to offer in 
a situation of this kind! 


The contribution of Protestant Christianity is also 
needed because the Roman Catholic Church as con- 
stituted in Latin America is totally inadequate to 
meet the spiritual needs of the continent. For one 
thing the number of its priests falls far below the 
requirements of the spiritual task to be accomplished 
in great and growing countries. There are pro- 
portionately far more priests in the United States, 
a basically Protestant country, than there are in all 
Latin America, which the Church claims to be en- 
tirely Catholic. It is exceedingly difficult, moreover, 
to get candidates for the priesthood in anything 
like sufficient numbers. It is, therefore, natural and 
right that American Catholicism, aware at last of 
the true situation, should be speeding hundreds of 
priests to those Southern lands. 

But quite apart from the question of numbers, the 
particular form of Catholicism that Latin America 
inherited from Spain and Portugal is not close 
enough to Christianity to constitute a transforming 
factor in the life and thought of the people. A 
tragic breach has existed between religion and ethics 


and between religion and culture. The reason is 
that Christianity, as it has been presented tradition- 
ally in Latin America, has not possessed transform- 
ing power. In Spanish Catholicism, to which Latin 
American Catholicism became heir, and which was 
propagated throughout that continent, the presen- 
tation of Christ, which is always crucial in Chris- 
tianity, has been limited to the spectacle of His 
helpless childhood, His dying agony, or the doleful 
inertia of His dead corpse. The challenging vital- 
ity of the Man of Galilee has not been presented, 
nor have people been invited to look beyond the 
gloom of Holy Friday to the Risen One that was 
dead. They have thus been deprived both of a 
robust pattern for living and of the knowledge that 
in a Risen Lord there are infinite resources of 
spiritual power. If it be said that in recent years 
there has developed throughout the continent the 
Cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we simply reply 
in the words of that greatest of Spanish Christians, 
Miguel de Unamuno, “The cult of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, or hierocardicracy, is the grave of the 
Christian religion.” 

Distinguished and devout Roman Catholics from 
other lands who have visited Latin America have 
been appalled at what they found there in the realm 
of religion. “Oh, please do not think of that as 
Catholicism,” said a distinguished Catholic thinker 
to the writer, within the course of the past year. 
“That is not Catholicism.” A very distinguished 
member of the French priesthood with whom I once 
had lunch in Mexico City said to me, “In my judg- 
ment what Latin American Catholicism needs most 
is the presence of a strong Protestant movement.” 


At long last American Catholics have waked up 
to the truth of this situation, and now for the first 
time in their history, as already stated, they are 
sending priests by the hundreds into certain Latin 
American lands. By so doing they are indirectly 
confirming what has always been the sober con- 
tention of many Spanish and Latin American writ- 
ers, that the traditional religion of Latin America 
was neither Christian nor Catholic. Whoever de- 
sires to get a sober picture of Latin American Cath- 
olicism may do so by reading The Invisible Christ, 
by the great Argentine man of letters, Ricardo 
Rojas, former President of the Universiy of Buenos 
Aires. Rojas’ treatment of the subject is reverent 
but basic. Like Unamuno, he calls himself a Chris- 
tian, but not a Roman Catholic. 


III. 


Protestant Christianity has made a large contribu- 
tion to Latin American welfare. Protestant schools 
around the continent have been attended, and con- 
tinue to be attended, by the sons and daughters of 
outstanding citizens in those lands, many of them 





high officials in government circles. In days when | 
many American diplomats, business men and tour-| 
ists, were not a particular credit to their native 
country, and did much by their conduct to demean 
it in the eyes of Latin Americans, the good name of 
the United States was being upheld by young men | 
and women from this country who had gone to? 
teach in mission schools in Latin American lands, 
Those young people identified themselves closely | 
with their new environment, and in their devoted 
lives the people saw and loved the country from 
which they had come. 


Some Protestant schools were founded for = 
derprivileged children. Take those amazing schools { 
founded by William Morris, an Anglican clergyman, | 
in Buenos Aires. At the time of Morris’ death one 
hundred thousand Argentine boys and girls had 
been educated in the schools that he founded and | 
which he supported by contributions donated by 
business men in the city of Buenos Aires. The | 
spirit of those schools was permeated by the Chris- | 
tian religion. William Morris was adored in the | 
great Argentine metropolis as a modern saint. When | 
he died the two great newspapers of that city, | 
the world’s greatest for the excellence of their for- 
eign news services, said that Argentina’s most loved » 
man had passed away. The Morris schools now 
belong to the Argentine Government, as was the! 
desire of their founder. Now he and they have be- 
come part forever of the spiritual tradition of Ar- 
gentina. 


In many another Latin American country 
also men and women, proud to bear the name of 
missionary, lived such Christlike lives that today 
they belong to the spiritual heritage of the lands to 
which, as educators, evangelists, philanthropists, doc- 
tors, nurses, or agriculturalists, they gave their lives. 
Should this statement be challenged, it will be a 
happy privilege to supply the concrete facts regard- 
ing the public appreciation of communities and gov- 
ernments for the services rendered by Protestant 
missionaries. 


IV. 


The Latin American people, through representa- 
tive spokesmen, are interested in Protestant Chris- 
tianity having a place in their national life and { 
thought. Why? Because they know that Protes- 
tantism stands for freedom, and each Latin Ameri- 
can country has had its own struggle with sinister 
forces that have tried to enslave its spirit. The 
vast majority of educated people in those lands de- 
sire that all expressions of religion and culture 
should freely enter into the national territory in 
order that they and their fellow citizens may be 
free to choose what they consider best for the for-| 


mation of their own culture. They bitterly resent} 
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the suggestion that any one religious group should 


have a monopoly in the realm of the spirit. It can 
be taken for granted that the Latin American people 
and all governments, except dictatorships supported 
by reactionary forces, will never consent to have 
their national thought and life moulded by a single 
religious communion. It is safe to say, further, 
that any government that attempted to put a ban 
upon the free entrance of culture and religion from 
outside the national territory could not long en- 
dure the pressure of popular opinion. For the Latin 
American people are not prepared to allow them- 
selves to become the exclusive shrine or mission 
field, the sequestered laboratory or workshop, of 
any single religious or cultural group. The glorious 
universalism, let us say, ecumenicity, of the Latin 
American spirit, will see to that. 


V. 


But should all Protestant missionaries from this 
country come home tomorrow, great national Protes- 
tant churches would still remain. Any dispassionate 
and thoughtful observer who studies the Protestant 
movement in Mexico, Guatemala, Brazil, Uruguay 
or Argentina, to mention only five countries, would 
be impressed with its growth and vitality. There 
you have independent Protestant churches. What a 
striking testimony to the vitality of Protestantism 
in Mexico and to the type of personality the move- 
ment is producing, is the fact that Dr. Moises Saenz, 
the Mexican ambassador to Peru who died a little 
over a year ago, was a Protestant Christian, the 
son of a Presbyterian father! A graduate of a 
Protestant mission school in Mexico and _ subse- 
quently of Washington and Jefferson College and 
Columbia University, Saenz became in the course 
of time Assistant Secretary of Education in Mex- 
ico. By his sympathetic research into the Indian 
problem, he made himself Mexico’s greatest author- 
ity on Indian education. His monographs upon the 
Indian problem in Ecuador and Peru are classics. 
And what shall we say of Brazil? There the prog- 
ress of Protestant Christianity has been simply phe- 
nomenal. As in China, Protestant influence in Bra- 
zil is far out of proportion to the membership of 
the Protestant churches. 

Protestant Christians in Latin American lands 
are patriotic citizens. They have their place and 
status in the life of their several countries. They 
desire to have close relations with fellow Christians 
in the United States and throughout the world. 
They believe in the ecumenical movement. Who 
dares suggest that Protestant Christianity in the 
United States should be prohibited from expressing 
solidarity with Protestant groups throughout the 
Latin American world? Who will say that the 
solidarity of Protestant churches from Hudson Bay 


to the Magellan Straits will not be a potent factor 
in binding the Americas together? The closer rela- 
tions become between Protestant Christians to the 
north and south of the Rio Grande, the better will 
be the understanding between the Americas. 


Finally, let this be said. Representative Protes- 
tant Christians in Latin American countries do not 
take up their time attacking Roman Catholics or the 
representatives of other faiths. They devote them- 
selves to constructive tasks. It is perfectly true 
that many strange sects are represented in Latin 
America as they are represented in North America. 
But let no one judge Latin American Protestantism 
by its aberrations, any more than it would be fair to 
judge North American Protestantism by certain 
fantastic groups and personages who live on its 
outer fringes. What always matters is what is rep- 
resentative in character. And representative Protes- 
tantism in the Latin American world, even though 
a minority influence, is the most creative and trans- 
forming spiritual force in the life and culture of 
those great nations. 


A very distinguished and unusual Roman Cath- 
olic bishop from a leading Latin American country 
said in private conversation during a recent visit 
to the United States, “Let Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism give of their best to Latin America, 
and let the better prevail.” That is also our con- 
clusion. Let the rivalry be a rivalry in the Spirit, 
for the transformation of human life and society, 
both in this America and the Other. 


Better Relations Between Govern- 
ment and Church in Soviet Russia 


T is high time that the Christian public in this 

country recognized and hailed the signs of im- 
provement in the relations of the Church and the 
Soviet Government. So late as 1937-38 there was 
serious hostility on the part of the Russian State, 
and certain leaders of the Church were falsely sus- 
pected of organized espionage on behalf of Germany 
and Japan. But with the outbreak of war, a change 
took place, due in part to the patriotic attitude 
taken by the Church. On the day of the declaration 
of war, the Metropolitan Sergius issued a message 
to all the parishes, in the course of which he said: 


“Our Orthodox Church has always shared 
the fate of the people. Together with the people 
she stood trials and shouldered burdens and re- 
joiced over successes. She will not desert the 
people now. We, the pastors of the Church, 
at this time when our motherland calls all to 
heroic deeds, would indeed prove unworthy if 
we remained silent and just watched what was 
happening around us without encouraging the 
faint-hearted, without comforting the distressed, 








without reminding the hesitant of his duty and 
God’s will.” 


The churches not only offered prayers, but also 
made gifts. The churches of Moscow alone, on 
the anniversary of the Red Army, collected one 
and a half million rubles for the soldiers. 


More recently a handsome book has appeared, 
published in Russian by the Soviet authorities, with 
the title The Truth About Religion in Russia. The 
Metropolitan writes the preface, and makes the fol- 
lowing significant statement : 


“The attitude of the Russian Church towards 
the Fascist ‘crusade’ is easy to define. The so- 
called ‘crusade’ has broken loose in our mother- 
land, and already blood is flowing, already our 
holy places have been desecrated, our historical 
monuments turned into ruins and countless 
crimes are being committed against the un- 
armed citizenry. It is clear that we, the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Church, cannot for 
a moment consider accepting from the enemy 
any immunities or privileges. . . . It is clear 
that the Church must forever join her fate to 
that of her flock, be it unto life or unto death. 
This she does, not from cautious considerations 
that victory will be on the Russian side, but 
simply because this is her duty, as that of a 
mother, to whom the meaning of life lies in 
saving her children.” 


The Nazis unquestionably hoped to receive help 
from churchmen. Indeed some of the emigrés had 
probably given them assistance. But the present 
leaders of the Church have refused to have any 
dealings with their country’s foes. This book does 
not pretend to say that the Soviet rulers have not 
been hostile. It states frankly that the Orthodox 
Church has been unhappy that the ideology of the 
dominant political party is anti-religious. It does 
not minimize the injured condition of the Church. 
It speaks of the heavy numerical losses since the 
Revolution and of “the inconceivable chaos” which 
has reigned in the Church. But the preface is a 
Christian declaration of the Church’s resolve to 
fulfill her mission to the Russian people. It also 
dwells on hopeful elements in the present situation. 


This attitude on the part of the Church has had 
results. Last Easter, according to Professor Geor- 
gievsky, in Moscow throngs of believers filled the 
churches during Lent, and large numbers came to 
the Holy Communion. The Government aided 
church-going by announcing on the radio on Satur- 
day morning that despite the siege, black-out regu- 
lations would be modified for that evening to permit 
attendance at the traditional midnight services ush- 
ering in the festival of Christ’s resurrection. This 
produced an impression, and was greeted by fervent 
prayers for the civil authorities. 





It is important that the American public should 
be aware of what has happened. The book from 
which we have quoted is temperately written. It 
does not state that there is religious liberty in Rus- 
sia. Indeed there never has been religious liberty 
in Russia as we understand it. But the book is 
evidence that the Russian Church has gloriously 
survived most trying and painful experiences, that 
Christians in numbers frequent the churches, that 
there are earnest and able leaders who are seeking 
to carry on under present conditions, and that th: 
authorities are not at present suppressing the 
Church nor pushing anti-religious propaganda, but 
rather are showing the Church some favor. This 
may be due to the Hitler “crusade” and the fact 
that Church leaders have shown their loyalty to a 
regime which has certainly been hard on them. 


It is unfortunate that this book has been publi- 
cized in this country in a most hostile fashion by 
the press department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. Through its news service it has issued 
a release in which are suggested such titles as 
“Soviet Volume Misrepresents Religious Situation 
in Russia’”—“Orthodox Metropolitan’s Attempt to 
Deny Religious Persecution Condemned”—‘“De- 
clared Insult to Historical Veracity.”” The material 
in the release insists on bringing up all the re- 
grettable strife between the communist regime and 
the Russian Church and condemns Sergius for not 
dwelling upon it. It attempts to vilify the present 
leaders of the Church, and generally to show up the 
Orthodox Church and its representatives as hope- 
lessly divided and frequently both unworthy and in- 
competent. It seems particularly angry because 
the Metropolitan does not protest against the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and chides him for 
accepting its disendowment. 


Unquestionably it has been a most grave difficulty 
to sustain the Church’s work with all her former 
property suddenly taken from her. But there is a 
nobility in the Patriarch’s statement: 


“The ecclesiastical bourgeoisie sees persecu- 
tion principally in the Government’s breaking 
away from its secular union with the Church, 
as a result of which the Church—or more ap- 
propriately church organization (e.g., monas- 
teries) and the clergy considered as a social 
body or profession—was deprived of certain 
rights; land ownership and commercial enter- 
prise with various other professional privileges. 
... In the meantime ordinary Orthodox people 
—hearing about Christ’s exhortations to the 
Apostles in the Gospel, and reading the Epis- 
tles of Paul the Apostle, of the life of any hero 
of Christianity, such as St. John Chrysostom— 
are inclined to see in the change that has taken 
place not persecution, but a more rapid return 
to Apostolic times.” 
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This surely is the correct attitude for the Church 
to take. She cannot insist on State support. If 
her property is taken from her, she must still go 
on with her task as best she may. She comes not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

One would think that the press department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council was bent on 
increasing the enmity to Russia in this country, and 
in rendering the heroic Russian Church contempti- 
ble in American eyes. A wholesome corrective to 
the misrepresentation of this release is the article on 
“Religion in Russia” by Dr. N. S. Timasheff, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Fordham University, which 
appeared in Christianity and Crisis for March 22nd. 

We cannot lay too much emphasis upon the 
necessity of holding Russia and our country to- 
gether, both in the war and in the peace that must 
follow. We must have keen sympathy with the 
Russian Church confronted, not only with the re- 
sults of past losses at the hands of the Soviet re- 
gime, but also with the poverty and destruction 
wrought by the Nazi invasion, and the deaths of 
millions of her sons and daughters. She has been 
through a mighty revolutionary upheaval and bitter 
trials. Many who might have been her most able 
leaders are in exile. But she has come through the 


storm and shows evidence of splendid spiritual vital- 
ity. It is unworthy of Christians here to speak oot 
paragingly of her present leaders and members. We 
must understand their position, and honor them. 
We can learn from them. And we can be of ser- 
vice to them in the Ecumenical Church. : 
It is a cause of thankfulness to God that kindlier 
times seem here in the dealings of the Soviet regime 
with the Church. That regime is patently so well 
established that it can accord more liberties than in 
the years when it was beset by counter-revolutionary 
forces. We sincerely hope that the Government may 
grant the Church not only freedom to worship, but 
also freedom to educate young and old in the Chris- 
tian faith, and freedom to propagate her faith. No 
church has liberty which is forbidden to be mis- 
sionary. The heroic resistance which the entire Rus- 
sian people have given to the brutal invader is proof 
of the solidarity of the nation behind its rulers. We 
should as a people manifest grateful friendship to 
the Russian nation, and as Christians most cordial 
fellowship with the present vital Russian Church 
and her leaders, who under handicaps we can scarce- 
ly imagine, are manifestly showing forth the Gospel 


of Christ. 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Jewish Conference in Bermuda 


The various Jewish organizations of America have 
arrived at a full agreement on the refugee problem now 
being considered by the Conference on Refugees in 
Bermuda. The various Jewish organizations will ask 
our Government to press for a refugee policy which 
will be of some benefit to the Jews in Axis lands. They 
feel that if only the Jews in neutral countries are 
considered, only the fringe of the problem will be 
touched. They believe that if there is a strong will to 
do so, some of the Jews in the Axis countries could be 
saved via Sweden, Turkey, etc. 

There are some four million Jews in the Axis lands. 
Two million have been killed and they are being 
exterminated at the rate of some 6,000 per day. The 
policy of extermination beggars description and must 
arouse the helpful sympathy of the entire civilized 
world. 


Segregation of Negro from White Blood in 
Blood Bank 


There is a wide resentment among Negro people 
about the segregation of Negro from white blood in 
the American Red Cross blood bank. This policy is a 
very foolish expression of prejudice for it has no 
justification in science. 

Mrs. J. Otto Hill, prominent Negro leader of Newark, 
New Jersey, has recently circulated the following peti- 
tion while securing donors for the blood bank: 


“Whereas, all bio-chemical and physiological re- 
searches have proved the fundamental identity of human 
blood, labeling as false the unscientific doctrine of a 
superior race with superior blood: W hereas, by 
segregating the blood of Negroes and whites the 
American Red Cross is giving currency to the false 
and vicious propaganda: Therefore, we request and 
urge the American Red Cross to plan and carry out a 
nationwide educational campaign to bring to all people 
the facts about human blood and to end ignorance and 
prejudice on this phase of the race question.” 


The Present Position of the Manchurian Church 


Rev. A. S. Kydd, writing on the present situation of 
the Church in Manchuria in the December number of 
Life and Work, describes the difficulties which the 
Church now has to face, deprived of its missionaries 
and subjected to the demands of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. He writes in part: 

“The history of the Manchurian Church in the past 
ten years has been shaped by the growing pressure of 
the ‘Japanese policy which does not allow any free 
institution. After Pearl Harbor, the process quickly 
passed to its culmination. The missionaries were at 
once removed from contact with the Chinese Church 
and its leaders, most of them to places of internment. 
Left to themselves, the Chinese pastors might have 
been too divided or too cowed to keep the Church 
together, and it might have quickly disintegrated under 
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direct pressure from the Government authorities. What 
actually happened was very different, namely, the ap- 
parently spontaneous emergence of a Church uniting 
all Christians in Manchuria under the leadership of a 
Japanese Presbyterian Minister. . . .” 


I. C. P. I. S., Geneva. 


British Council of Churches on Jewish Refugees 


The British Council of Churches, meeting in London 
on April 13 and 14 under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, passed the following resolution 
on anti-Semitism and the Bermuda refugee conference. 
The resolution reads in part: 

The Council affirms that anti-Semitism of 
any kind is contrary to natural justice, incompatible 
with the Christian doctrine of man, and a denial of the 
Gospel. Malicious gossip and irresponsible charges 
against the Jews, no less than active persecution, are 
incompatible with Christian standards of behavior. 

“The Council welcomes the decision to hold in 
Bermuda a conference in which the British and Ameri- 
can governments will seek jointly to find practical ways 
of rendering immediate and continuing assistance to 
the Jews and other imperilled peoples. . . . 

“It is convinced that both Christian and Jewish peo- 
ples in this country would give strong support to a lead 
from His Majesty’s Government offering sanctuary in 
Great Britain for a considerable number of children 
and adults, in addition to those received before Sep- 
tember, 1939, and would be ready to make sacrifices 
so as to provide hospitality for them during the war. 

“The Council further asks that the Bermuda Confer- 
ence will suggest measures for rendering the requisite 
material assistance for the maintenance of the refugees 
who reach neutral countries, and will give assurances 
to these countries of readiness to cooperate in plans 
for the post-war settlement of refugees in other parts 
of the world.” 
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Danish and Norwegian Christians 


Bishop Hans Fuglsang-Damgaard, of Copenhagen, in 
sending greetings to other Scandivanian churches, ad- 
dressed a letter to Professor Hallesby, head of the 
temporary Church leadership in Norway. He greeted 
“the fighting Church of brother Norwegians,” and 
assured Professor Hallesby that Danish Christians ad- 
mired their Norwegian brothers and followed their 
struggle with the greatest interest. 

Replying to the Danish Bishop, Professor Hallesby 
said that the letter had been a great joy and encour- 
agement to them all. In the last three years, he said, 
Norwegians had experienced God’s gracious care and 
powerful deeds as never before in their lives. The 
trials which they had met had been of the greatest 
importance for the Church. Norwegians looked back, 
the professor said, with gratitude to God, and they 
looked forward with humility and trust. 


Feeding the People of Occupied Countries 
To The Epitor: 

May I suggest that Christtianity and Crisis urge 
upon all churches that they send messages, either to 
Cordell Hull or to Herbert H. Lehman, asking that 
food be shipped to the occupied countries. The matter 
was presented to the officers of our church and the 
following letter sent both to Mr. Hull and to Mr. 
Lehman. 

“The members of the First Union Congregational 
Church of Quincy have been deeply disturbed by reports 
of terrible suffering in some of the enemy-occupied 
countries, caused by lack of food. We note that 
proposals have been made, both to the American and 
British Governments, that limited quantities of food 
be sent to some of these countries, to be distributed by 
the Red Cross to children and mothers of infants. Some 
of us have opposed earlier proposals to send food to 
enemy territory, but we now join in the earnest hope 
that our Government will, in cooperation with the 
British Government, create with the least possible delay 
the necessary machinery for putting into effect the 
present proposals.” 


: pos Rev. HerMAN F. REIssIG. 
Quincy, Illinois. 





Mr. Niebuhr will be absent during the next three 
months. He will visit Great Britain on the invitation 
of the British Council of Churches. Mr. Van Dusen 
will conduct the editorial affairs of Christianity and 
Crisis during this period. 
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